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THE OR^YO^T. 



' That night beheld Gianni grave, dignified, 
imperturbable, and a beggar. Next day, his 
creditors, princely and plebeian, would be 
upon him : everything must go ; not a scrap, 
not a fragment, could be held back. Even 
Titian's masterpiece would be claimed; that 
prize for which he had played away his soul, 
by which, it may be, he had hoped to acquire 
a world-wide feme, when its mighty author 
should be silenced for ever iu the dust. 

Yet to-morrow, not: to-night, would be 
the day of reckoning ; to-higlit, therefore, 
was his own. With a cool head he con- 
ceived, with a steady hand he executed his 
purpose. Taking coarse pigments, such as 
when he pleased, might easily be removed, 
he daubed over those figures which seemed 
to live, and that wonderful background, 
•which not Titian himself could reproduce ; 
then on the blank surface he painted a dra- 
gon, flaming, clawed, preposterous. One 
day, he would recover his dragon, recover 
his Titian under the dragon, and the world 
stiould see. 

Next morning the crisis came. 

After all, Gianni's effects were worth 
more than had been supposed. They in- 
cluded Giannuccione's Vetws whipping 
Cupid— how obtained, who knows? — a- 
curiously wrought cup, by a Florentine 
goldsmith, just then rising into notice; 
within the hollow of the foot was engraved 
Benvenuto Cellini, surmounted by an out- 
stretched; hand, symbolic of welcome, and 
Quaintly allusive' to the name: a dab by 
Giorgione, a scribble of the brush by Titian, 
and two feet square of genuine Tintoret 
The creditors brightened: there was not 
enough for honesty, but there was ample 
for the production of a most decorous 
bankrupt. 

His wardrobe was- a study of color: his 
trinkets, few but choice, were of priceless 
good taste. Moreover, his demeanor was 
faultless, and his delinquencies came to 
light with the best grace imaginable. Some 
called him a defaulter, but all admitted he 
Was a thorough gentleman. 

Foremost in the hostile ranks stood 
Titian ;_ Titian, who now, for the first 
time since the fatal evening, crossed his 
rival's threshold'. His eye searched eagerly 
amOng the heap of nameless canvases for 
one unforgotteu beauty, who had occa- 
sioned him such sore heartache ; but he 
sought in vain: only in the forefront 
sprawled a dragon, flaming; clawed, prepos- 
terous ; grinned, twinkled, erected hi* tail, 
and flouted Mm. 

'* Yes;" said Gianni, answering his looks, 
■not words, yet seeming to address the 
whole circle; *Signori miei, these compose 
all my gallery. An Immortal sketch, by 
Messer Tiziario" — here a complimentary 
doW— "a veritable Giorgione; your own 
Work, Messer Robusti, which needs no 
comment of mine to fix its value. A few 
productions by feeble hands, yet not devoid 
of merit. These are all. The most pre- 
cious part: of my collection was destroyed 
^1 nead not state, accidentally), three days 
ago by fire. That dragon, yet moist, was 
designed for mine host, Bevilacque Mangia- 
tuvar; bnt this morning; I hear with deep 
Concern, of his sudden demise." 

Here Lupo Vprace of the Oreo decapi- 
toto stepped forward. He, as he explained 
St length, Was a man of few words (this 
doubtless in theory); but to make a lbng 
story short, so charmed was he by the 



scaly monster that he would change his 
sign, accept the ownerless* dragon, and 
thereby wipe out a voluminous score which 
stood against his debtor. Gianni, with 
courteous thanks, explained that the dra- 
gon, still moist, was unfit for immediate 
transport; that it should remain in the 
studio for a short time longer; and that, 
as soon as its safety permitted, he would 
himself, convey it to the inn of his liberal 
creditor. Bnt on this point Lupo was in- 
flexible. In diffuse but unvaring terms 
he claimed instant possession of Gianni's 
masterstroke. He seized it, reared it face 
upwards on to his head, and by his exit 
broke up the conclave of creditors. 

What remains can be briefly told. 

Titian, his last hope in this direction 
wrecked, returned — to achieve, indeed, 
fresh greatnesses — but not the less returned 
to the tedium of straining after an ideal 
once achieved, but now lost for ever. 
Giannuccione, half-amused, half-mortified, 
at the slighting mention made of his per- 
formances, revenged himself, in an epigram 
of which, the following is a free transla- 
tion : — 

Gianni my friend and I both strove to excel,, 

Bat, missing better, settled down in well. 

Both fail, indeed, bat not alike we fail — 

My forte being Venus' face, and bis a. dragon's tail. 

Gianni in his ruin, took refuge with a 
former friend : and there treated, almost on 
the footing a friend, employed his super- 
abundant leisure in composing a dragon 
superior in all points to its predecessor, 
but, when this was almost completed, this 
which was to ransom his unsuspected trea- 
sure from the clutches of Lupo, the more 
relentless clutches of death fastened upon 
himself. 

His secret died with him. 

An oral tradition of a somewhere ex- 
tant lost Titian, having survived all histo- 
rical accuracy and so descended to another 
age, misled the learned Dr. Landau into 
purchasing a spurious work for the Gallery 
of Lunenberg; and even more recently in- 
duced Dr. Britzka to expend a large sum 
on a nominal Titian, which he afterwards 
bequeathed to the National Museum of Saxe 
Eulenstein. The subject of this latter 
painting, is a Vintage of red grapes^ full of 
life and vigor, exhibiting marked talent, 
but clearly assignable 'to the commence- 
ment of a later century. 

There remains, however, a hope that 
some happy accident may yet restore to 
the world the masterpiece of one of her 
most brilliant sons. 

Reader, should you chance to discern 
over wayside inn or metropolitan hotel, a 
dragon pendent, or should you find such an 
effigy amid the lumber of a broker's shop, 
whether it be red, green, or piebald, de- 
mand it importunately, pay for it liberally, 
and in the privacy of home scrub it. It 
may be, that from behind the Dragon, may 
emerge a< fair one, fairer than Andromeda, 
and that to you may appertain the honor 
of yet further exalting Titian's greatness in 
the eyes of a world. 

.0. G. R. 



It seldom or never happens, that a man of 
sense, who has experience in any art, cannot 
judge of its beauty; and it is no less rare to 
meet with a man who has a just taste without 
a sound understanding. — Hume. 



THE 

MASTEB-WORKEBS IK MOSAIC- 

(TrantUUed for The Ckatoh from the French of 
Madame Dudevant.) 

XVI. 

The Inquisition was a power so mysteri- 
ous, and so absolute, there was so much 
danger in attempting to penetrate its 
secrets, and so difficult an undertaking, 
that three days after St. Mark's no one 
spoke of the Zuccati. The report of- 
Francesco's arrest spread quickly, but it 
subsided like a wave that dies upon the 
silent and desert strand. The smallest 
rock would repel and anger it, but an ex- 
panse of sand for a long time levelled and 
wasted by storms, receives the wave tacitly, 
and there alL strength is annihilated for 
lack of a life-giving re-action. Such was 
Venice. The restless effervescence, the 
natural curiosity of its people dissolved 
like the vain foam of the flood upon the 
steps of the Ducal palace ; and the sombre 
waters which ebbed and flowed within its 
vaults bore away every hour a trace of 
blood, whose unknown source lay in the 
deepest interior of that silent receptacle. 

The Plague came also to fill every soul 
with terror and dismay. Works of every 
kind were entirely suspended, and the 
schools were dispersed. Marini was one of 
the first attacked, and he laid still struggling 
against a long and painful convalescence. 
Geccato. had lost one of his children, and 
was attending npon an almost dying wife. 
The enmity of the Bianchini was suspended 
for a time by the fean of death. Bozza 
had disappeared. 

Old Sebastian Zuccato withdrew into 
the country on the very day of St.. Mark, 
at the. conclusion of the games, through ill- 
humor at what he termed the extravagance 
and false ambition of his sons. He was 
completely ignorant of their misfortune, 
and felt indignant at their not coming as 
usual to soften his anger by respectful 
attentions. 

The plague, having somewhat abated its 
malignity, old Zuccato feared at last that 
his sons might have become its victims. 
He went to Venice; determined npon scold- 
ing his sons ; but, full of anxiety and the 
more angrily disposed towards them, be- 
cause he felt how impossible it was. for 
him not to love them. It must not be 
imagined from the scene in the basilica, 
that Sebastian had become reconciled to 
mosaic work. He was still exasperated 
against this description of labor and against 
those who gave themselves up to it. If he 
had experienced, in spite of himself, that 
effect which great things produce upon the 
artist-soul; if he had pressed his children 
to his bosom and shed upon them tears of 
tenderness, he had not for all that surren^ 
dered any of his prejudices in regard to 
the preeminence of certain branches of 
art ; and, even if willing to do so, he would 
not be the master to abandon at the close 
of his career, the cherished ideas of his 
entire life. The only, thing • which con- 
soled him was the hope of seeing Francesco 
some day renounce this vile trade, and 
return to his easel. With the intention, 
therefore, of renewing his exhortations, he 
betook himself to the basilica, thinking to' 
find him there, engaged npon some other 
cupola. Hnt he found the basilica draped 
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in black, and the echo of melancholy 
chants filling the sombre arches ; the tapers 
struggling with the last remnants of day- 
light, casting gloomy and lurid rays around, 
more repulsive than the darkness itself. 
The last honors were being paid to two 
senators dead of the plague. Their biers 
were under the portico, and the service 
was being harried through, and it was 
easy to see that the priests performed the 
duties of their holy office with fear and 
trembling. Old Zuccato shook from head 
to foot on seeing the two coffins : he be- 
came composed only on learning the names 
of the two defunct magistrates. He left 
the basilica, and ran to Valerio's studio at 
San Filippo. But he was told that neither 
Valerio nor Francesco had appeared there 
since the day of St. Hark ; and be sought 
elsewhere with the same success in every 
spot they were in the habit of frequenting. 
Finally, overcome by anxiety, he succeeded 
in finding the unhappy Ceccato, and from 
his gloomy conjectures, he supposed his 
sons were dead under the Leads, of either 
grief or the pestilence. He rested immov- 
able some instants, absorbed and pale as a 
shroud. At length he made his decision ; 
and, without bestowinga word upon Cecca to 
or his afflicted family, he proceeded direct 
to the procurator-treasurer. He was far 
from accusing this magistrate of the unjust 
arrest of his sons. Naturally patient, he 
would have deemed himself recreant to his 
respect for the laws by suspecting a magis- 
trate of error or' prejudice. Discontented 
with his sons, and ready to accuse them of 
idleness or insolence, according to the de- 
cision of the procurator, he wished above 
all things to know what had become of 
them. He, accordingly, humbly approach- 
ed the burly treasurer, who, doubtless, to 
protect himself from the pestilence, was 
more than ever occupied with his own- 
well-being. He found him surrounded with 
smelling-bottles and fumigators of every 
description, adapted to the purification of 
the air he breathed ; the ceremonious salu- 
tations of Sebastian, however, rendered 
him somewhat more tractable than usual. 

" Well, well," said he, making a sign to 
him to remain at a distance, and keeping 
close to his nose a large handkerchief 
saturated with the essence of juniper;. 
" that is. enough, good man. Don't come 
so near me — and withhold your breath. 
By the ducal horn ! in these cursed times 
one knows not who he speaks to. Are 
you not ill? Come, despatch t what do 
you want?' 

" Your excellence," replied the old man, 
secretly mortified at this cavalier recep- 
tion ; "sees before you the syndic of the 
painters, Master Sebastian Zuccato, his 
very humble slave, father of—" 

"Ah! that is true," replied Melchior, 
without deranging himself, and merely pre- 
tending to raise his languid hand to the 
black silk cap, which covered his big, flat 
head. - " I did not recognize 3'ou, Messer 
Zuccato. You are a worthy man ; but you 
have in your sons two arrant scapegraces." 

"Excellence, the term is severe; but I 
do not deny that my sons may be wild 
fellows, very dissipated, very perverse in 
their opinions, and devoted to a very fool- 
ish and unworthy trade. I know they are 
in disgrace with our respected magistrates 
and with yourself in particular. I know 
they must have committed some great 



fault, since your kindness to them has; 
changed to severity; and I do not come 
here to justify them, but to entreat that 
your resentment may abate, and that your 
clemency may take into consideration the 
impurity of the air, the intense heat of the 
season, and feeble health of my eldest- 
born, whom the rigor of a prison must 
have sufficiently impressed to make him 
remember the punishment, and to sin no 
more." 

" Your son is, indeed, ill, I am told," re- 
plied the procurator. But who is not com- 
plaining during this hateful pestilence ? I 
am myself really suffering, and without the 
aid of my physician, I have no doubt I 
should have perished. But one must take 
precautions — many precautions. By the; 
ducal horn! I advise you also, Master 
Sebastian, to take precautions." 

" Your excellency says ray son Francesco 
is ill?" said Sebastian, alarmed. 

" Oh ! that need not give you any anx- 
iety ; a body is no more ill in prison than 
elsewhere. We know, by exact calcula- 
tions, that no more prisoners die under 
the Leads than in other prisons belonging 
to the Republic." 

"Under the Leads, your excellency!" 
exclaimed old Zuccato. "Did you say un- 
der the Leads? Can it be that my sons are 
under the Leads!" 

" By the ducal horn ! they are ; and 
they have deserved no less for their plotr 
tings and cheating." 

"By the blood of Christ! monsignor, 
you wish only to frighten me," said Zuc- 
cato, in a loud voice, falling back a step ; 
" my boys are not under the Leads !" 

"They are, I tell you," replied the pro- 
curator; "and I cannot take them out 
until their trial is over. As soon as the 
plague will allow their case to be attended 
to, it will be taken up ; but; by my ducal 
horn ! I fear the result may be yet worse ; for 
they are are guilty, and there is perpetual 
banishment against the defrauders of the 
public revenue." 

" By the devil's body ! messer," cried the 
old man, approaching the procurator; 
" those who say that, lie in their throats, 
and whoever has put my sons under the 
Leads, will repent of it so long as I have 
strength to move a finger." 

" Keep off!" cried Melchior, in his turn 
rising suddenly, and moving back his arm- 
chair; "don't bring your breath so near 
my face. If you have the-plague, keep it, 
and go to the devil with your scamps of 
sons. I tell you they shall be hanged if 
yon aggravate the matter by making a 
noise about it. All the Zuccati are down- 
right scoundrels, on my word. You infect 
the atmosphere, messer : depart." 

Thus speaking, Melchior continued to 
move further back, and old Zuccato, mo- 
tionless where he stood, cast upon him looks 
which froze him with fear. 

" If I had the pestilence,." replied he at 
length, with a gloomy air ; " I would em- 
brace within my arms all those who dare 
to call the Zuccati scoundrels. I hope the 
idea never entered the head of any one, 
and that the magistrate with whom I have 
the honor of speaking, is himself affected 
by fever or delirium,. Yes, yes, monsignor, 
it is the plague which speaks from your 
mouth, when you .say that the Zuccati 
have defrauded the Republic. Know that 



the blood which flows m their veins is 
purer than that of the ducal families. Know 
that Francesco and Valerio are two men. 
who may perish by torture, but are not tob* ' 
dishonored. Your signory will dp well to 
summon his physician, for a deadly venom 
is active in his veins." 

As he finished these terrible wordsySebaS- 
tian rushed out, and ran to the ducal palace* 
Melchior violently rang his bell, sent fot 
his doctor, was bled, rubbed, and dosed all 
night long, believing that old £u«cato had , 
just given him the plague by sorcery, He 
fainted several times, and almost died with 
fright. 

xrvrx* 

Sebastian Zuooato hastened to throw 
himself at the feet of the doge, and de- 
manded justice with all the eloquence -of 
paternal love and outraged honor. Mooen-- 
igo listened to him /with kindness, and 
bestowed upon him marks of the highest 
esteem. He was afflicted at the long tor- 
ture undergone by his eons, and took Upon, 
himself to transfer them to a less frightful 
prison. He even permitted old Sebastian. : 
to visit them every day, and to give them 
the attention whioh his affections suggests 
ed; but he did not conceal from him that 
the gravest Charges were brought against 
his sons, aud that their trial would be * 
long and serious affair. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the ardent inter- 
cession of old Zuccato, to the influence of 
Titian and Tintoret, and of several great 
masters besides, all friends of the £nccati'> 
thanks also to the benevolent protection »f 
the doge, the Council of Ten, w¥ose func- 
tions had been suspended for many months 
on account of the plague, assembled • at ; 
length, and the first business entered upon ■ 
by this austere tribunal was the trial -of • 
the Zuccati, accused— , 

1st! Of having embezzled their salary ia 
hastily producing works without solidity'; • 
for instance, in working out of season ; that 
is to say, in times of frost, when works ia 
mastic do not adhere, in order to make up 
for time wasted in-fine weather in dissipa- . 
tipn and every description of excess, 

2d. For having produced figures badly 
drawn and strangely colored, by persisting 
in working at night, always for the pur- 
pose for making up for their preceding 
indolence. • .'■■-■ 

3d. For having produced this miserable: 
work through entire ignorance of the tra'dft 
— ignorance which rendered Valerio Zuc- 
cato incapable of other productions than 
frivolous, articles for the toilets of young; 
people and women; the said puerile work* 
having occupied him incessantly, enabling 
him to exercise a lucrative profession at 
San Filippo, whilst the Republio paid him 
largely for Work he did not do, and which 
he was unable to do. ■■•'*'_■• 

4th. For having,by a contemptible cheat, 
substituted, in many places, the compart- 
ments of enamel and stone with wood and 
pasteboard painted, in order to exhibit 
niceties of skill which mosaic materials-are 
not susceptible of, and to enjoy a great 
artist's reputation during lifetime, at the 
expense of works which . could have no 
longer duration. 

The items of this strange trial are stiU 
preserved in the archives of the ducal 



the Zuccati are of a noble race, and ttiatH palaces; tod Sign<a-Quadri has made from- 
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them a faithful extract, which can be read 
in an article entitled, " Of Mosaic Workers" 
(dei Musatoi), placed at the end of his 
excellent work npon Venetian Painting. 

The accnsers were the procurator-treas- 
urer Melchior, Bartolomeo Bozza, the three 
Bianchini, Jean Visentin, and many other 
pnpils of their school, besides' Claude de 
Correggio, organist of Saint Mark, who 
detested the noise of the workmen, and 
who would have equally witnessed in favor 
of the Zuccati against the Bianchini, hoping 
that, worn out with these quarrels and 
dilapidations, the government would dis- 
continue ruinous repairs, the great incon- 
venience of which, in the organist's eyes, 
was the interruption, by continual noise, of 
a school for chanting, which he held in the 
organ gallery. 

The witnesses in favor of the Zuccati 
were, Titian and his son Orazio, Tintoret, 
Paul Veronese, Marini, Oeccati, and the 
good priest Alberto Zio. All appeared 
before the Council of Ten, and testified to 
the great talent, the fine work, the honest 
deportment, probity, and laborious dispo- 
sition of the brothers Zuccati and their 
school. 

In their turn the brothers Zuccati were 
bronght before the judges) Valerio sup- 
ported his cherished brother in his arms, 
who was scarcely recovered from his tedi- 
ous, cruel disease: feeble, broken down, 
indifferent apparently to the result of a 
trial which he no longer had the strength 
to., undergo. Valerio was pale and worn. 
He had been furnished with clothing; but 
his long beard and neglected hair, his falter- 
ing step, and a certain convulsive trembling 
revealed his sufferings and his grief. In- 
different to his own wrongs, but indignant 
at the injustice done to his brother, he 
came at last to look npon the serions side 
of, life. Anger and vengeance sparkled in 
his eyes, and a dark flame shot forth from 
their orbits, hollowed by hunger, fatigue, 
and wasting anxiety. In passing before 
Bartolomeo Bozza to take his seat npon 
the bench of the accused, he raised his 
arms loaded with fetters, and his face 
glowed with fury, as though he would 
fain level him to the earth. The officers 
led him forward, and he seated himself, 
continuing to hold Francesco's hand in his 
own cold, trembling grasp. 

"Francesco Zuccato," said one of the 
judges, "you are accused of robbery and 
fraud against the Bepnblic ; what have you 
to reply?" 

" I reply," said Francesco, " that I might 
as well be accused of murder and parricide, 
if it happened to be the good pleasure of 
those who persecute me." 

"And I," said Valerio, impetuously, as 
he arose, "I answer that we are subjected 
to an infamous charge, and that we have 
been lingering for three months under the 
Leads, from whence my brother comes out 
a dying man, and all, because the Bianchini 
hate us, and that Bozza, our pupil, is a 
scoundrel ; but especially because the pro- 
curator, Monsignor Melchior, committed an 
error in his Latin, which we took the 
liberty of correcting. It is the first time 
two citizens were ever sent to the Leads 
for refusing to repeat a barbarism." 

The violence of young Zuccato was not 
calculated to secnre the favor of the ma- 
gistrates. Old Sebastian seeing the bad 
effect of his speech, arose and said : — "Be 



silent, my son, you speak foolishly and inso- 
lently. It is not the way for an honest 
citizen to defend himself before the fathers 
of his country. Monsignors, excuse his 
ravings. These poor young men are ex- 
cited by fever. Examine their cause accord- 
ing to your unimpeachable equity ; if they 
are guilty, punish them without pity ; their 
father will be the first to applaud yon for 
this act of justice, and to bless the severe 
law that represses fraud. Yes, yes, were 
it necessary to spill their blood myself, I 
would do it, my fathers, rather than to see 
the august power of the Republic fall into 
discredit. But if they are innocent, as I 
am positively convinced they are, render 
them instant and generous mercy ; for my 
eldest here has scarcely the breath of life 
in him, and as for the other, you see he is 
under the influence of delirium."" Thus 
speaking in a moving voice, the old man 
fell upon his kness and two streams of tears 
flowed upop his long white beard. 

" Sebastian Zuccato," replied the judge, 
" the Republic know thy probity and thy 
loyalty ; thou hast spoken like a good fa- 
ther and a good citizen ; but if thou hast 
no more to say in defence of thy sons, thon 
wilt retire." 

At a sign from the magistrate, the fami- 
liar who had conducted Sebastian in, led 
him away. The old man on withdrawing, 
cast a look of despair upon his sons ; then, 
turning for the last time to the judges, 
joined his hands, raised his eyes to heaven, 
with an expression so intense, that it might 
have affected the marble pillars of the 
great hall, but the Council of Ten were 
colder and more inflexible than they. 

After the three Bianchini had confirmed 
their accusation under oath, Bartolomeo 
Bozza, summoned in turn to give his testi- 
mony, raised his hand before the crucifix 
presented to him, and said : — 

"I swear by Christ, that I have passed 
three months under the Leads for not being 
willing to bear false witness." A move- 
ment of surprise ran through the assembly ; 
Melchior frowned, Bianchini the Red 
gronnd his teeth, and young Valerio getting 
up impetuously, cried out : — 

" Can it be true, 0, my poor pupil, that 
I may yet pity and esteem thee ! Ah, that 
thought alleviates my suffering!" 

"Be silent, Valerio Zuccato," said the 
judge, " and let the witness speak." Bar- 
tolomeo was as exhausted and as ill as the 
Zuccati. He had also undergone the slow 
tortures of captivity. He declared that 
some days before Saint Mark's, Vincent 
Bianchini had led him npon the Zuccati's 
scaffolding to have a closer inspection, and 
to examine several places in their work, 
where the colored pasteboard evidently re- 
placed the stone ; and from thence he had 
taken him to the procurator-treasurer's, in 
order that he might make a deposition, 
which in the indignation and sincerity of 
his heart, he had done. From that day, 
convinced of the Zuccati's bad faith, he 
was unwilling to be concerned in a work 
which could not fail to be condemned, and 
he had accordingly worked in the school of 
the Bianchini. But on the eve of St. 
Mark's, Vincent having again taken him 
before the procurator, wished him to swear 
that he had been an ocular witness of the 
fact contained in the accusation, which he 
had refused to do, because, if he had seen 



the proofs of the fraud, he had not, at 
least, seen the fault committed. 

" Had I seen it," said he, " I should not 
have awaited the notice of the Bianchini, 
before quitting the Zuccati's school ; but I 
did not witness anything of the kind. 
There was not even the slightest circum- 
stance apparent in the conduct of my mas- 
ters, which thus far could render discovery 
probable; it was impossible then, for me 
to swear by Christ, that I had seen them 
employ the pasteboard and the brush. 
When Vincent Bianchini saw that I did 
not serve his purpose as he wished, he 
became angry and accused me of complicity 
with the Zuccati. Monsignor Melchior 
threatened me repeatedly, which so irri- 
tated me, I warned him to beware of the 
Bianchini; that same evening I was ar- 
rested and conducted to the Leads. From 
that day I have considered my old masters 
innocent, and that the man who was capa- 
ble of asking me to swear falsely, was also 
capable of having, during the night, and 
without the knowledge of the Zuccati or 
anybody else, destroyed a part of the mo- 
saic and replacing the stone with wood and 
pasteboard in order to ruin them. I must 
also declare, that the substitution is made 
with so much art, that unless one scratches 
the pieces, it is impossible to detect it." 

.Bozza delivered his testimony with a 
firm voice, and in a Bolognese pronuncia- 
tion, very slowly and very distinctly. 
Called upon to make explanations in re- 
gard to the repeated diversions to which 
Valerio gave himself up ; he avowed that 
the young master had often been repri- 
manded for his indolence and dissipation by 
his elder brother, and that he afterwards 
made up for lost time by working at night, 
which went to confirm the statement in the 
accnsation, that he had produced works 
without solidity. He declared also, that 
Valerio did not understand the profession 
as well as his brother, and that he con- 
sumed time by fashioning ornaments for 
personal adornment on his own account. 
In a word, it was easy to see in his deposi- 
tion, that he was not influenced by kindly 
feeling for the Zuccati, and that he would 
not have been sorry to injure them by tel- 
ling the truth, but that he had a horror of 
the deceit into which the Bianchini sought 
to decoy him, and that he would never for- 
give them for having consigned him to the 
Leads. 

The council closed the day's sitting by 
naming a commission of painters, charged 
with the duty of.examining under the eyes 
of the procurators, the works of the two 
rival schools. This commission was com- 
posed of Titian, Tintoret, Paul Veronese, 
Jacopo Pistoja and Andrea Schiavone, who, 
from that time was surnamed Medola, for 
the reason of the pains he had taken to- 
analyse mosaic work, even to its origin. 

XVIII. 

The next day these illustrious masters 
accompanied by their workmen, the procu- 
rators, and the familiars of the holy office, 
betook themselves to Saint Mark's and 
proceeded to the examination of the mo- • 
saic work. At the request of the Bian- 
chini, they began with their genealogical 
tree of the Virgin, an immense work, com- 
pleted in a very short time. Vincent 
added to his vices an insupportable vanity. 



THE OEATON. 



Greedy of praise, he followed Titian step 
by step, ever expecting an explosion of ad- 
miration. Beside him walked Dominic the 
Bed, his eye flashing with all the confidence 
of unconquerable stupidity. Nevertheless, 
Titian did not fully express himself. Al- 
ways courteous and possessing tact, he 
managed to use words which expressed in- 
terest and attention, but, which in no way 
compromised his judgment as a connoisseur. 
' His polished attitudes, and gracious smiles, 
contrasted with the darkened brow and 
austere countenance of Tintoret. Although 
less intimate, perhaps, with the Zuccati, 
Bobusti was much more indignant than 
Titian at the wickedness of their rivals. 
In the mind of Titian, himself in the habit 
of cherishing profound hatred and uncon- 
querable antipathies, the conduct of the 
Bianchini found, if not an excuse, at least 
a more indulgent appreciation of profes- 
sional jealousies and the artist's ambition. 
Perhaps also. Tintoret, reflecting upon the 
persecutions he had been compelled to sub- 
mit to on the part of Titian, wished to con- 
vey a warrantable reproach to him indi- 
rectly, by showing his horror and contempt 
for these kind of things. He left the cha- 
pel of St. Isidore without having opened 
his lips, and without having once turned 
his eyes upon the persons who accompanied 
him. 

But when beneath the great dome, and 
he had before his eyes the work of the 
Zuccati, he broke forth in eloquent admira- 
tion ; his fine austere features glowed with 
the fire of enthusiasm, and he pointed at 
the perfections of that work with generous 
warmth. Titian, who was an intimate 
friend of old Sebastian, and who had given 
many excellent lessons to the young Zuc- 
cati, joined in the eulogium, without how- 
ever, depreciating the work of the Bian- 
chini, in relation to whom, he maintained 
a very prudent bearing. But the procura- 
tor-cashier, impatient at the success of the 
Zuccati, took up the word. 

" Messer," said he, to the illustrious mas- 
ters, "I would have you observe, that we 
did not come here to see productions in 
painting, but productions in mosaic. It 
matters very little to the state, if the hand 
of the Virgin be more or less modelled ac- 
cording to the rules of yonr art; it is still 
less important that the leg of St. Isidore 
should have the calf a little too high or a 
little too low. All that will do for discus- 
sion" 

" How is that, by the body of Christ?" 
exclaimed Titian, who, on hearing this 
blasphemy, forgot for a moment his pru- 
dent courtesy; "it matters little to the 
state that mosaists should not be acquainted 
with drawing, and that mosaic need not be 
an elegant and faithful reproduction of the 
painter's work ? It is the first time I ever 
heard of such a doctrine, Monsignor, and I 
shall need all the respect your judgment 
inspires me with, to become of your 
opinion." 

_ Nothing worked np the erroneous con- 
victions of the procurator-treasurer like con- 
tradiction. "And I, Messer Tiziano," cried 
he, with excitement, "will insist that all 
this is nothing but minutia and puerility. 
These are nothing but school quarrels and 
studio discussions, in which the dignity of 
the magistracy should not be compromised. 
Charged by the republic to watch over its 
interests and to secure true economy and 



upright dealing in the public finances, the 
procurators will not permit the workmen 
of Saint Mark to fail in their engage- 
ments merely to please the lovers of paint- 
ing." 

"I did not think," said Francesco Zuc- 
cato, in a feeble voice, and casting a mourn- 
ful glance at his work, that I could fail in 
my engagements, by attending to the faith- 
ful drawing of my figure and by conform- 
ing conscientiously to all the rules of my 
art." 

" I know as well as you do, Messer, the 
rules of your art," cried the procurator, 
flushed with anger. " You will not make 
me believe that a mosaist must need be a 
painter? The republic pays you to copy 
servilely and faithfully the painter's car- 
toons, and provided you fasten your stones 
properly and solidly to the wall, provided 
you know how to employ good materials 
and to produce the effects of which they 
are capable, it matters very little what you 
know about the rules of painting and the 
laws of drawing. By the ducal horn ! if 
you were such great artists, the republic 
would do well to be yet more economical. 
There would be no necessity for paying 
Messer Vecelli and Messer Bobusti for de- 
signing your models. You might be free to 
compose, arrange and draw your own sub- 
jects. Unfortunately, we have not yet suf- 
ficient confidence in your mastership of the 
art of painting to trust it so entirely." 

" And yet, Monsignor," said Titian, who 
had recovered self-control, and who knew 
how to give a gracious expression to the 
smile of contempt flickering upon his lips, 
I will presume to object to your signory, 
that to know how to copy faithfully a good 
drawing, it is necessary for oneself to be a 
good designer; without that the cartoons 
of Kaphael might be confided to the first 
raw pupil, and . the presence of a great 
model under his eyes might suffice to ren- 
der a scholar a great artist. Bnt this is not 
the case, yonr signory wijl permit mo to say 
it, with all the respect I entertain for his 
opinions ; but it is one thing to govern men 
by sublime wisdom, and another thing to 
amuse them by superficial talents. "We 
should be much embarrassed, we poor ar- 
tisans, if like your signory, we were ob- 
liged to hold the reins of government with 
a firm and liberal hand ; but " 

" But thou wilt pretend to say, flatterer," 
interrupted the mollified procurator, " that 
in regard to painting and mosaic, thou art 
better informed than ourselves. Thou wilt 
not deny at least, that solidity is one of the 
indispensable conditions belonging to this 
kind of work, and if instead of employing 
stone, chrystal, marble and enamel, they 
used pasteboard, wood, oil and varnish, 
thou wilt grant that the funds of the Be- 
pnblic have not reached their true destina- 
tion." 

At this Titian was slightly embarrassed ; 
for he was not aware to what extent the 
accusation of the Bianchini could be proved, 
and he feared to compromise the Zuccati 
by an imprudent admission. 

"I will at all events deny," said lje, 
after a moment's hesitation, " that the sub- 
stitution of materials constitutes fraud, if 
it is proved, as I believe it, that the brush 
can be employed in certain places in mo- 
saic-work with as much solidity as ena- 
mel."' 

"Indeed! we shall soon see that, Messer 



Vecelli," said the procurator ; " for we will 
not harbor a suspicion of yonr integrity iu 
this matter. Let sand and sponges be 
brought here, and by the horn I let all 
these panels be well rubbed." 

The almost expiring eyes of Francesco 
brightened, and he turned with a contempt- 
uous " glance towards the inscription, 
where the word siueU replaced the barbar- 
ism eaxibus. Should he be condemned for 
the substitution of a single letter, it seemed 
as if he fonnd consolation for it, in the 
hope of a public exposition of the igno- 
rant procurator's blunder. Melchior di- 
vined his thought, observed the direction 
of his eyes, and managed to divert atten- 
tion to other portions of the dome. 

The mosaic of the Zuccati, scrubbed and 
washed at every point, resisted the trial 
perfectly, and there was no part discovered 
which would fall or threaten to fall. 
The procurator-treasurer began to fear that 
the blind hatred of the Bianchini and his 
own prejudices, had involved him in an. 
affair not very honorable to himself; when 
Vincent Bianchini, approaching the two 
archangels, one of which, was a portrait of 
Valerio and the other of Francesco Znc- 
cato, said with assurance : — 

" It is certain that wood -and painted , 
pasteboard may resist sand and a wet sponge ; 
bnt it is not so certain that they will resist 
the action of time, and behold a proof of 
it." . 

Thus speaking, he drew his dagger, and 
striking into the naked breast of the arch- 
angel representing Francesco Znccato, just, 
over the heart, he detached a morsel of 
something the color of flesh, which he cat 
in two pieces with the blade of his poni- 
ard, and which he presented to the pro- 
curators. The fragment passed from hand 
to hand, and Titian himself, was forced 
to admit that it was merely a piece of 
wood. 



THE MODEL AND THE MOULD. 

The smooth clay-model stands encased with plaster, 
The fire beneath is rising fold on. fold, 

The image wrought so deftly by the Master, 
Pours out below and leaves the perfect mould. 

The sculptor's statue, thus at last returning 
To the clay it was, its purpose is attained,— 

The mould is hardened by the self-same burning, 
That liquefied the model it contained. 

This fire of years is also at its labors, 

Steeling our former characters, until 
The body gone, we leave them to our neighbors, 

A ready mould for casting good or ill. 

The ooly difference— we have no artist, 
Ourselves must scrape the model at great cost,— 

If aided by the light that Thou lmpartest. 
Oh God, the labor is not wholly lost. 

'Tis thus Thou makes t us, ere we are stricken, 
The forgers of the fates of those to come, 

The sole exemplars all their hearts to quicken, 
To lives of good or ill to Christendom. 

The fire is burning, Fortune blows the bellows, 
By Sin and Chance the fuel is uprolled, v 

We live and die alike to serve our fellows, 
In .life a model, and in death a mould. 



